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CHAPTER I 





INTRODUCTION 



There is a marked tendency for established behavioral patterns 
as well as organizational structures in any society to persist in 
their present form long after social and economic conditions have 
reached the point where change is necessary for the system to func- 
tion effectively. In a sense the present administrative structure 
of education and government in metropolitan areas in the United 
States typifies this situation. This is the type of problem that 
sets the stage for the present study, which is an attempt to iden- 
tify the factors that account for resistance to reorganization of 
school districts in metropolitan areas. 1 

There are few problems in American Society more crucial and of 
more Immediate concern than those related to the present adminis- 
trative structure of education at the elementary and secondary 
levels, particularly in the rapidly growing metropolitan areas. A 
great deal of research attention has been focused on the conse- 
quences of segmentation of school districts and local governments 
within metropolitan centers. Invariably such studies conclude that 
there is a need for "reorganization." School and municipal prob- 
lems have reached acute form in many metropolitan areas throughout 
i.he country. And it is in these areas that the nation's population 
is becoming Increasingly concentrated. The consensus among quali- 
fied observers is that many of the difficulties confronting public 
education in metropolitan areas are traceable to the multiplicity 
of small-scale governments in suburbia. Yet efforts to effect 
change to a more efficient and equitable administrative arrangement 
are met with uniform failure. Local residents resist reorganiza- 
tion even when by all objective standards it would be to their own 
®®^“^ n terest to accept such a proposal. 



In i’f part of a larser study concerned with local government 

in metropolitan areas which will be reported in a separate monograph 
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Even though the need for reorganization is usually well docu- 
mented, proposals for change fail due to lack of support not only 
from the residents of suburban areas, but also from the officials 
oa their governmental units. In fact, it seems fair to say that 
failure rests not so much on apathy as on strong opposition to re- 
organization proposals. On the other hand, central city officials 
and residents tend to support such programs. Although there is a 
great deal of supposition, there is little dependable knowledge 
about what lies at the roots of the opposition to administrative 
change. This study will attempt to uncover some of the factors 
which account for the failure of such proposals to get the neces- 
sary popular support, and will also probe the nature of resistance 
found among school and municipal officials. 2 

Clearly one of the major trends of the present century has 
been the rise and development of the metropolitan community. This 
new population aggregation has been so thoroughly documented that 
it needs no further elaboration. ^ Moreover, within the metropoli- 
tan community in recent years there has been a marked and consis- 
tent trend in the redistribution of population. Suburban areas 
have been growing at a much more rapid rate than central cities 



. B * G* Zimmer and A. H. Hawley, "Approaches to the Solution of 
fringe Problems: Preferences of Hesidents in the Flint Metropolitan 

~ raa > „ re p rint ©d from Public Administ ration Review in Studies in 
^a^Ecolos^, George A. Theodorson, ed., Row Peterson & Co., 1961, 
pp. 595-O06. See also, Hawley and Zimmer, "Resistance to Unifica- 
Za* in f. metropolitan Community," in Morris Janowitz, ed., Commu - 
nity Political S ystems . Free Press, 1961, pp. 146-184. "" 

2 nr 

. , . , ® ost states the procedures for reorganization of school 
districts have been cumbersome and difficult to set in motion. With 

a favorat>le majority vote has been required in each 
1 the districts in the proposed new district— that provision alone 
as . ??* wa ^ rs sufficient to restrain reorganization progress to a 

«> . s Fitzwater, School Di strict Reorganization: 

rffig° ' les and Procedures , U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
welfare. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, p. 7. 

tun McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community . New York: McGraw 

4* ^ 5°°^ 19335 Donald J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metropol- 
itan Community: A Study of Do minance Sid Subdominance. Ann Arbors 

University of Michigan, 19^7. Amos H. Hawley. The Changing Shane of 
Metropolitan America. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. * 

4 

Philip M. Hauser, Pop ulation Perspectives. Rutgers Universltv 
rTess, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 19607^ 




According to the i960 Census , nearly 85 percent of the total growth 
in the nation 9 s population during the previous decade occurred in 
metropolitan areas. This is a continuation of a trend that has 
characterized the present century. Suburbia has been absorbing in- 
creasingly larger proportions of total metropolitan growth* The 
growth rate for the territory in metropolitan areas lying outside 
of central cities was 48.5 percent during the 1950-60 decade as 



compared with only a 10.7 percent Increase in the central cities. 
Thus, during this period, the outlying population increased nearly 
five times as rapidly as the central city populations. 

As the population in suburban areas continues to grow at in- 
creasingly rapid rates, and as young families with children become 
more and more concentrated in suburbs of metropolitan areas, there 
is an expanding need for school facilities and programs® But the 
needs cannot be met in many school 'districts because of the lack of 
an adequate tax base, while in other adjacent districts the re- 
sources for school financing may be abundant, a circumstance pre- 
served by the obsolete and inefficient type of school organization 
found in most areas In suburban areas through the country, de- 
mands for school facilities to keep pace with population growth 
have raised local taxes for school purposes to burdensome levels, 
especially where the district contains no industrial or commercial 
property. Only in rare instances is it possible to support an ade- 
quate school system through local resources where the tax base is 
limited to residential property.^ 

Despite the limitations of financial support at the local 
level, most, if not all, districts attempt to provide full kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade programs® The problem is most 

^In St. Louis county for example, "one school district has an 
assessed valuation (the basis for all property taxes) which is 
twenty-eight times the tax base per capita of another. The first 

S * Y* b °2 e ^ owest fca* rates in the area, the second one 

mu kjSuest. But the school systems are far apart in quality. 

4 a su P erior school system, the second is struggling to 

maintain its accreditation , n Scott Greer. Governing the Metropolis. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1962, p. 116. — — “ * 



This is the type of problem one observer referred to as the 
segregation of resources frpm needs , n Robert Wood, 1400 Gov ern- 
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acute at the high school level, for there the burden on fiscal re- 
sources Is heaviest. Thus James B. Conant argues, In his report on 
"The American High Sehool Today," that "In many states the number 

one problem Is the elimination of the small high sehool by district 
reorganization. , »* L 

The importance and significance of this situation can be illus- 
trated by the consequences of segmentation of school districts in a 

single metropolitan Tn nut* Aawl 4 AW n4.««A4 A. ^ u jut w*« t A- M . .. 

— — « BVUUA 90 wits rjLxnt Kec— 

ropolltan area, in the late 1950's, we found that the suburban dis- 
tricts combined contained only 25 percent of the taxable wealth 
the urbanized area but 34 percent of the children in school. 
more Importantly, great differences among school districts la the 
suburban area existed; one district contained 36 percent of the 
taxable wealth in the suburbs, but only 10 percent of the children 
In school. The range in per capita taxable wealth was from $42,379 
to only $4,408, nearly a tenfold difference. The one suburban dis- 
trict assessed only 8.35 mins and realized more than $350 for each 
child In school, whereas a neighboring district assessed 18.35 mills 
and obtained only $81. 2 Although the state's contribution decreased 
the differential between the district-, the gap remained large none- 
theless. In the one district the total per capita expenditures for 
school operations were $4?5 but only $258 In the other district. 3 
Such differences were reflected In the quality of program offered. 
The need for reorganization of school districts in that area was 
apparent. Yet efforts to accomplish this met with uniform failure. 
This is the type of problem that led us to the present study. 

In a democratic society when change can come about only through 
popular support and where change in administrative structure Is 



McGraw-Hill Wfr Schoo] Today, New York* 

Area. " B pilnt Z A^« r 4t,’!^ R6P ? rt on E 5 u ° atlon ln the Flint Metropolitan 
rea * £==££. Area Study, mimeographed report, Chapter 9. 195?. 

that S £ U( ^ in St. Louis County it was reported 

sp ? lds ? 308 per ^ average daily 

exp endi ture a dlstrlot where the comparable, 

that suends nli and still others go to school in a district 
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urgently needed, as in our metropolitan areas * the factors involved 
In resistance become of paramount importance ® d Thus, the present 
study attempts to determine the amount of resistance to change and 
why residents and officials are opposed to joining an integrated 
unit so as to be able tc more effectively and efficiently provide 
the education function Knowledge of |bhe factors related to reels- ' 
tanee will permit the concentration of future efforts toward im- 
provement where thev will be effective. The basic question 1st 
**What are the roots of the resistance to the esta' lishnent of a 
single administrative unit for the larger area?” When this question 
is answered, effective solutions will be less difficult. Present 
attempts at reorganization are limited since no systematic, data are 
available on the resistances that must be overcome before change 
will be accepted. 



Theoretically, the unification of administrative units would 
be the last stage in the natural development of metropolitan areas 
However, even though in all other stages of development many metro- 
politan centers in the United States have attained maturity, this 
last stage is yet to develop either in respect to the education or 
municipal functions®*^ Thus, in a very real sense, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, there is a need to know what factors Impede 
the development of the final stage that would integrate the larger 
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x*or a discussion of the general problems of school district 
sees_ C® 0® Fitzwater, School Di st ric t Reorganiza- 
tions Proc edures , U® S® Department of Health, Sauca- 

H2if ar8 ® s P eo * ai Series No® 5* United States Government 
Printing Office, 195?, 
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TT4 <. Haw i e £ ? nd Zimmer, op, oit ®, Henry S. Shryock, Jr®, "The 

Me * ro ? olitan Areas," The American Journal of So biology « 
**v PP* 163— 70® 
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In Amos H® Hawley, Human Ecology? A Theory of Gomrmini -hy 
Structure, New York: The Ronald Press, 1950, the problem of metro- 

polltanization was stated thusly: "An expanding organization en- 

gulfs and spreads ever many political subdivisions, such as smaller 
villages, townships and school districts and parts of states® 
But there is no redistribution and reorganization of administrative 
or governmental functions comparable to that we observed in oonnec- 
uion with manufacturing and service functions® Each political enti- 
ty tends to persist as a semi-autonomous unit, retaining the powers 
granted in its charter or constitution® . . • the net result is a 
confusion of jurisdictional boundaries, of unequal governmental 
powers, aui of conflicting administrative policies in what in other 
respects is a functionally Integrated unit." pp. 42 5-426® 



